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OUR NEW VOLUME. 


Ir is now one year since Tae New Era was ushered into existence. 
When we first communicated to a few friends our design of editing 
a monthly periodical, devoted to humanity, Judaism, and literature, 
and consulted them on the feasibility of successfully accomplishing 
such a work, we received little or no encouragement. The difficulties 
attending the editing of such a periodical, the general indifference of 
the Jewish public to literature, the many chances of ill-success, and the 
humiliation and mortification, excluding the pecuniary loss, the miscar- 
riage of such an enterprise would entail upon us, were all vividly por- 
trayed. Firmly believing those difficulties to be only imaginary, the 
creations of timid but well-meaning minds, and confiding in our inter- 
pretation of the signs of the times, which to us indicated that the Jews 
were steadily and certainly, though not very rapidly, breaking away 
from the old moorings to which they had béen for centuries past relig- 
iously riveted, and appreciating the absolute need of some monthly 
periodical to represent the Jews among the vast number of other 
monthly journals, we ignored the dark and disheartening predictions of 
our friends, and boldly and confidently embarked on the perilous 
venture. The result has signally proven that the fears of our advisers 
were ill-founded, mere chimeras of over-indulged prudence, and that 
- our estimate of the circumstances and wants of the times, inviting us 
to undertake the project, was correct. 

In reviewing the short life with which Taz New Era has been blessed, 
we recognize that there is much for which we have to thank the public. 
From the very beginning we received a welcome which it has been 
the good fortune of very few like enterprises to experience, and the 
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hearty and earnest encouragement given us at that time, and since 
continued, has enabled us to firmly establish a Jewish periodical, and to 
confute the unjust charge against the Jews, that they are so engrossed 
in the pursuit of riches as to be wholly callous to literature and un- 
mindful even of their religion. We have also been induced to flatter 
ourselves that we have, in some degree, fulfilled the expectations of 
our patrons, and made good the promises our salutatory contained. 

We are fully sensible that our child has many faults and imperfec- 
tions, that it has trespassed to a great extent upon the indulgence of 
the public, and has been guilty of many delinquencies; but can this be 
a matter of wonderment? Are there any so extravagant as to expect, 
so exorbitant as to demand, or 80 unjust as to require perfection at the 
beginning? We are but mortals, with fallacious judgment and erro- 
neous understanding. In looking back upon the past year, we will 
closely scrutinize every step of the path we have gone over, note every 
deficiency we can discover, do our utmost hereafter to avoid similar 
errors, and by the light of experience pursue our future course. 

It is a great mistake to argue that any work or business produces 
good, or has importance, only to the person actually engaged in it. The 
world is so constructed—and in no instance has the Creator more con- 
clusively shown the perfection of His wisdom than in this—as to 
make all of the inhabitants of it, to a great measure, if not wholly, de- 
pendent upon one another. The good works of any single individual 
must inevitably, in pursuance of the constitution of things, be pro- 
ductive of advantage to others as well as to himself, for it is only by 
working for the good of others that we can accomplish any good for 
ourselves. Consequently the stability and success of any enterprise, 
having laudable and useful objects, inure to the benefit and profit of 
the community as much as to its immediate operator. Between 
the operator and the community there are only two parties,—the opera- 
tor and the community. The latter is divisible into as many parts as 
there are persons composing it, and hence the benefit and profit it re- 
ceives, being divided out among so many, cannot be perceived so well, 
or appreciated so forcibly, as when the same results are concentrated in 
one man or distributed among only a few men. Yet they-do exist 
and have their effect in the same way as do the laws of Nature—un- 
seen, but certainly. 

The importance of a journal of the description of Tux New Era, 
when properly managed, cannot be overrated. Having for its @egign, 
and being to a great degree directed, to the propagation of the truths 
which underlie the Jewish religion, and also being devoted to litera- 
ture, it should receive the support of the Jews generally. Parents 
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should regard it with favor, as besides our endeavor to make it intefest- 
ing to them, it is a very proper. medium through which to convéy to 
their children the great principles upon which their religion is found- 
ed; and while being edified as to the Hebrew faith, they are, at the 


same time, instructed in good, chaste, and interesting literature. 


To Christian readers a journal of this description is not of such 
moment, yet to them it is not unimportant. The aim and end of 
every religion must be the attainment of truth. This can be done 
only through exchange of opinions and ideas and by friendly debate. 
Onur journal, then, affords the public an opportunity to learn the Jew- 
ish religion, a subject on which the world at large is profoundly igno- 
rant. Our object is not to convert Christians or others, not to make 
proselytes to the Jewish faith, but to make known and to instruct the 
world what that faith really is. 

In addition, we spare no trouble or labor to furnish literary matter 
of a high order, which can in any way tend to edify and interest 
the reader and further the principles and operation of humanity. 

It is true, we have emblazoned on our title-page that Taz New Era 
will be devoted to humanity and Judaism ; but have we not also in as 
prominent characters, that “ Reason is the Voice of God”? By this 
we mean that religion, to obtain our support, must be founded upon 
reason. The Jewish religion, we have always contended, has no other 
basis. During the centuries through which it has passed, many ab- 
surdities and follies became attached to it; but they do not and never 
did form any part of it. A lawyer would not say that a given decision 
or proposition is bad law, but that it is not law at all. The ground of 
this reasoning is, that if it was wrong at the beginning, it is wrong now, 
and its acceptance by past ages cannot make it otherwise. Upon the 
same logic there can be no bad religion, nor can any part of a religion 
be bad, as such is simply not religion, and the parts of it so designated 
are not in any way related to it. They are excrescences which must 
and will in time be hewn away, and no one will labor more arduously 
for such a consummation than this journal. 

We cannot agree that religion is the principal duty of this life. 
According to the conception we have of creation, religion is merely 
collateral to it—the means by which the happiness of mankind is to 
be accomplished. As time advances so must religion. It must keep 
pace with progress, with the developments of truth, and must conform 
itself @ the advanced condition of the age. The religion we shall ad- 
vocate always is that which casts its influence in favor of advancing 
every project having for its object the welfare and happiness of the 
human race. The advancement of science and art,. the dissemination 
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of useful knowledge, the amelioration of the condition of the poor, 
the protection of the weak against the strong, the seeking for plans 
for the effectual eradication of social wrongs, the encouragement of 
useful inventions, the exposure of governmental corruption, to make 
virtue revered and vice despised, shall be our religion, and shall re- 
ceive utterance at all times in the pages of Taz New Era. 

Having, then, fully stated what our future course will be, and assur- 
ing the public that we are firmly determined to literally and unswerv- 
ingly pursue that course, we call upon our Christian as well as our 
Jewish brethren to contribute that material and moral aid to our en- 
deavors, without which no enterprise can succeed, however laudable or 
useful its objects may be, or however well it may be conducted. 





THE WORKING CLASS. 
BY JAMES EDWARD GRAYBILL. 


Tue late procession of the different societies of workingmen through 
the streets of our city may be regarded as the precursor of very grave 
events. An assemblage of several thousand men, under any circum- 
stances, is calculated to produce an impression; the more serious 
when those men are known to be enthused with a great idea, the great- 
est that can influence human action or sway the human passions—self- 
emancipation. Every one that witnessed the exhibition felt that there 
was a mighty force at work to carry out an idea by means, good or bad; 
indeed, as some of their mottoes expressed it, “ By Legislation if we 
can, by Revolution if we must.” It was a grand preconcerted “ moral 
strike,” with a view by a threatening display to accomplish the reduc- 
tion of the number of hours constituting a work-day. Although we 
deeply sympathize with the laborer, and are conscious of the vast evils 
to which he has beer compelled so long to submit, as well as of the 
urgent necessity of a thorough reformation in the existing conditions 
and circumstances of his class, yet our interest is cooled when we read 
a certain conspicuous and oft-repeated motto, which is in truth nothing 
less than a tocsin of war, not against the assumed enemy, the capital- 
ists, but the helpless workman, the father of a family, who, though 
chilled by penury, and stung by the vision of his suffering wife and 
little ones, dares not work an hour longer than these arbitrary reformers 
see fit to prescribe; for he has heard and read, ay, felt, that conspicu- 
ous warning motto, “ EIGHT HOURS A Day, on REMEMBER!” 

We are all sensible of the unfortunate condition of the working 
class, and would gladly effect a speedy change; but are not willing 
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that our country’s peace and welfare should be sacrificed to accomplish 
the so much desired result. Indeed, it is questionable whether this rev- 
olutionary spirit could itself survive the common ruin which it would 
inaugurate. Great minds have devoted years to the solution of this 
most difficult problem, and scheme upon scheme has been devised and 
tried with more or less success. In England and Germany the dis- 
tinguished and honored friends of the workman have striven long and 
faithfully to better his condition. Their efforts have not been directed 
in revolutionary channels, nor have they hoped to reform in a moment 
an evil which is the outgrowth of centuries. If their remedies are 
gradual, the results anticipated are none the less effective, and in grate- 
ful acknowledgment of their services the beneficiaries should at least 
endeavor to exhibit more patience with the slow progress made, and 
remember that were the work of reform suddenly accomplished, the 
whole fabric of our social and civil institutions would be destroyed. 
Time is necessary to work out the change; experiments must be made, 
some of which will fail; others again, perhaps, only partially succeed ; 
yet the experience so gained will materially aid in the attainment of 
the desired end. Step by step must the work progress; it is a gigan- 
tic structure, and requires deep, wide, and sure foundations ; but when 
completed, it will be the greatest triumph of political science. 

It is necessary, however, that the people, whose individual, social, 
and political existence is so interwoven with the fate of this complex 
question, should be ripe for the change—that they may not hinder its 
steady progress by blundering precipitancy, or by discarding valuable 
theories because they cannot foresee their results. Such action, by 
delaying the successful issue, can only affect ruinously their own in- 
terests. They must assist in the great work, not by a rash and un- 
thinking advocacy of the most absurd and sometimes dangerous 
measures, simply because they emanate from their oft unprincipled 
and selfish leaders, but with hearty, intelligent, and practical co-opera- 
tion. They must awake to a proper sense of their true position, 
acquaint themselves with their real wants, and seek by their long 
experience to aid, not fetter, the talent that is now at work to discover 
efficient remedies for the evil. When they begin to think for them- 
selves, and, throwing off the yoke of political tricksters and over- 
zealous commanders, give their support and encouragement to meas- 
ures which they are convinced are, or will be, productive of most good 
to their class, then they may hope for a better future; but as long as 
the workingman suffers himself to be made the tool of unscrupulous 
partisans to effect some special change or reform that will be advan- 
tageous only to the latter, just so long must he expect his own inter- 
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ests to be neglected. Men are selfish, and when their individual rights 
are enforced and wrongs remedied, they care little for others ; indeed, 
the thought very seldom occurs to them that their neighbors have any 
rights or wrongs. The laborer, then, should guard his own welfare 
with a jealous eye, should study his own personal interests with unre- 
mitting diligence, and with his increasing knowledge he will soon be 
enabled not only to expose and put down those bad men who are in 
authority among his co-laborers, but greatly assist the good men who, 
by long observation and careful study, have familiarized themselves 
with the various and intricate relations existing between the laborer 
and capitalist, and can, therefore, render the most efficient service to- 
wards harmonizing those discordant elements of society. The reforms 
in the Church which Luther advocated, were not accomplished until 
the people had been educated to receive them, and were willing to 
defend them in every way in their power. 

The prominent men of history are to a great extent the creatures 
of fortunate circumstances. The wave that bore Napoleon to the 
height of imperial greatness, plunged him into the desolate prison of 
St. Helena. Had he failed to suppress the mob around the Tuileries, 
the world would never have been electrified with his brilliant victories 
nor Europe deluged in the blood of her peoples. The victory of Sadowa 
made Bismarck the greatest statesman of the century—a defeat would 
have sent him as suddenly and as irrevocably into oblivion. The sue- 
cesses of both these men were owing mainly to the spirit that pervaded 
the people and manifested itself in their united and powerful support. 
The Germans wanted ein Vereinigtes Deutschland, and joined with 
heart and hand in the efforts of their leader to realize their national 
unity. The French desired to be La Grande Nation, and seeing in Na- 
poleon a happy instrument by which their wish could be effected, they 
gave him that power which enabled him to humble the States of Europe 
and make France the greatest nation of the globe. Co-operation of the 
workmen is thus absolutely necessary to a successful reformation ; but, 
as this co-operation may be of a politic or an impolitic nature, it may be 
proper to speak here of a prevention of impolitic co-operation, and after- 
wards to advance our ideas of the two kinds or classes as mentioned 
above, to the latter of which we unhesitatingly assign the Trades 
Unions. 

What is wrong needs prevention or remedying; what is right, pro- 
tection or enforcement. Every man naturally does what he thinks is 
right for him to do. If he knows what is best, he is generally unmjnd- 
ful of the opinions of others and acts for himself: has he doubts, or is he 
ignorant, he becomes at once the victim of cunning associates, and his 
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every act tends to enrich or better some-other than himself. Such being 
the case (and it is a universal truth, that where men are ignorant they 
are victimized), the prevention can only be found in Education. That 
was the wand whose magic touch liberated Europe from an intolerant 
religious despotism, and brought the authors of the once dreaded Bulls 
and Inquisitions suppliants at the doors of an intelligent, enlightened, 
and independent laity. As the rugged and abrupt outlines of a wild 


prospect are tempered into a soft and graceful landscape by the gentle. 2 


influence of the moon, so education relieves the rough asperities of class 
distinction, and blends in one grand masterpiece the various elements 
that form society. Educate the workman, make him competent to think 
and act for himself, and there will be no reason for fearing that he will 
be found an abettor of those unpractical, fanatic schemes, such as were 
attempted to be enforced by the Communists of Paris, and resulted in 
the destruction of that magnificent city. 

Inipolitic co-operation, the necessary consequence of ignorance, 
being a serious obstacle in the way of a successful issue, and educa- 
tion being a certain—in fact the only remedy, the next question that 
arises is, How shall the remedy be applied? The old proverb that 
“new wine cannot be put into old bottles,” is alike applicable to. 
thoughts; new thoughts require new minds, and we would begin our 
work of reform with the children of the laborers, and firstly, by legis- 
lative enactment, would make it a penal offence for children under 
fourteen years of age to be forced by their parents or guardians into 
the workshop, or in any way be made to work longer than one-half of 
a work-day. Secondly, we would have compulsory attendance at a 
public school on the part of these children, particularly between the 
ages of six and fourteen, for the remaining half of the day. (For the 
proper enforcement of this law a registry of births would be necessary.) 
Thirdly, we would establish night schools for the benefit of the day 
laborer, with inducements for attending, such as certificates of profi- 
ciency, recommendations for employment, rewards for merit, etc. We 
would inaugurate in our higher night schools (for our plan would be to 
have primary and secondary night schools) a system of lectures on 
scientific and practical subjects, especially applicable to the laborer. 
Fourthly, free reading-rooms, supplied particularly with such books, 
magazines, and newspapers as have special bearing upon the interests 
of the laborer. These rooms should be accessible from early morning 
until late at night; by noting when the attendance is greatest, the 
hours of opening and closing could be easily regulated. In the schools 
and reading-rooms all sectarian feeling should be kept out by the non- 
introduction of such precepts or literature as appertain to any creed— 
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in other words, religion should: be taught by the parent at home, not 
by the Government in the schools. 

Our first measure, which would prohibit parents or guardians from 
forcing children under the age of fourteen years to work in any way 
more than one-half of a work-day, may meet with disapproval on the 
part of many honest laborers who, in their present condition, could 
hardly bear the loss of such assistance. For such—as they have, by 
natural and civil law, a prior claim to the services of their children over 
any and all others—the Government should grant a small remuneration, 
not, as a matter of course, equivalent to the value of the services which 
the child renders or may render the parent, but sufficient to prevent the 
parent from suffering want on account of the loss of his child’s services. 

In regard to the second measure, the laborer may object to the dis- 
tinction being made between his own children and those of other 
classes of society, which compels him to send his child to schoolgvhen 
he is in sore need of its help, and does not require the same of*other 
citizens who are in better circumstances, and could comply with such 
requirement with no disadvantage to themselves. This objection may 
be met by our plan of government remuneration for their occasioned 
loss of work or help, and secondly by the fact that all parents who 
are able to educate their children, do so without any legal compulsion, 
and that it is only the poor man, who, requiring the aid of his child 
to earn a support for his family—to meet his necessary expenses for 
food, clothing, and rent—does not give his child the benefit of instruc- 


tion in the elementary branches of a common English education. | 


How many cannot even write, or spell their own names! It may be 
objected to by others on the score of class legislation ; but it must not 
be forgotten that it is a class we wish to benefit. Again, that it would 
be a bad precedent, and lead to greater evils in the end than it is in- 
tended now to remedy: moreover, that the government has no right 
to tax one man to put the money into another’s pocket. To these ob- 
jections we can only reply, that the greatest curse that can befall a 
country is an ignorant population—a bigoted and superstitious peas- 
antry or working class ; the greatest boast of a nation is its enlightened, 
intelligent, and independent standing. Then, to avoid the dangers that 
follow in the footsteps of ignorance, and secure the blessings that learn- 
ing always bestows, is it not worth the assumed risk taken in establishing 
a precedent of doubtful expediency? Is it not worth the trifling sums 
that must be contributed, in order that the poor, needy workman may 
be enabled to give his child an education—that most valuable legacy in 
the power of man to confer, and which never fails to command the 
highest interest, or yield the richest income ? 
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In regard to our third and fourth measures, we cannot conceiyesof 
any objection that could be raised. We have —— in this city of 
their usefulness and success. 

The foundation of the great work being laid, the educated workman 
requires of the State still additional reforms, and, in the first place, sani- 
tary reforms ; that the dwelling-houses intended for his use be built with 
an eye more to his comfort than the gain of avaricious landlords ; that the 
renting of cellars for human occupation be prohibited, and every violation 
of the law punished by fine and imprisonment; that more particular at- 
tention be paid to the cleanliness of such houses as are occupied by 
several families, commonly called ‘ tenement-houses ;” that they be in- 
spected, at least, once a week by the police, in order that this provision 
may be rigidly enforced: likewise, more care taken in the cleaning of 
those streets, alleys, and ways which pass through the working-districts, 
as hese generally originate the malarious infectious disorders that annu- 
ally Mestroy so many inhabitants of our great cities. It is well known 
that there are houses let for dwellings in some parts of New York 
which are totally unfit for human habitation ; these are close, and in- 
sufficiently supplied with light, air, water, and many other necessaries 
of health, to say nothing of comfort; then the entrance-ways, floors, 
and yards are not infrequently very offensive on account of the filth 
that is suffered to accummulate and remain some time without being 
removed, and the streets before the doors are a disgrace to a civilized, 
enlightened community, reflecting anything but credit upon the Health 
Departinent and Police Administration of our city. The gutters look 
as if they were never cleaned, and the streets are filled with the most 
‘ disgusting odors. Nothing could be easier than to let water into these 
gutters, every day if necessary, and wash off the nuisance into the 
sewers. These are the places that need attention more than the splendid 
avenues of fashion and wealth. 

In the next place, the Sunday laws should be repealed. They are an 
infringement upon the civil liberties of the citizen workman; they are 
inconsistent with our republican principles—are the result of sectarian 
legislation, and give precedence to Christianity over other religions; in 
fact, it makes Christianity a State religion. They are peculiarly unjust 
toward the workingman, who, after laboring six days, is virtually re- 
quired to spend his seventh in “ holy meditation ”’—at least, is forbid- 
den the recreation his over-worked frame requires. Under the most 
tyrannical governments of Europe, where there is a State Church, 
there are no restrictions placed upon the free enjoyment of this holi- 
day. In England and the United States only has this day such a 
funereal aspect, as if the nation had gone into mourning, and every 
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one was required to assume a solemn mien suitable to the occasion. 

“_» §Vhat can be more natural than the German’s mode of spending the 

~ Sabbath: at early morn he offers up his thanks to his God for the 

blessings he has received ; at noon he wanders out into the fields or 

woods with his family to enjoy the fresh air, and in the evening he 

seeks amusement in the concert, theatre, or opera. We have no right 

to assume that the English and American mode of keeping the Sab- 

bath is the only proper one, when we see it kept in a different manner 

by the peoples of the Continent. It is a holiday in Germany, France, 
Italy, Spain, Russia, everywhere but in England and America. 

Lastly, from the State we have to demand a reduction of the 
number of hours constituting a work-day from ten to eight. Of 
course the wages for work will be regulated by demand and supply, 
and every laborer shall have the right to contract for more than eight 
hours if he sees fit; and any man, or set of men, who shall individu- 
ally, or as an organization, attempt, by fraud or force, threat or Bribe, 
to hinder a workman from contracting to work where, or for as 
many hours as he will, shall be liable to a heavy fine and imprison- 
ment. Such movtoes as “Eight hours a day, or Remember /” and 
‘* By Legislation if we can, by Revolution if we must !” should subject 
every member of such society or organization marshalled under them 
to imprisonment and fine. It is a threat directed at the State authori- 
ties, an open avowal of their intention of resorting to revolution if 

_ they fail in the Legislature; and any public demonstration manifesting 
such a spirit, should be suppressed by the State as inciting to riot. 
Peaceful, unsuspecting citizens look on at the pageant, and smile at 
these words as idle bravado; but they are pregnant with meaning, for — 
they come from an injured people; they are the mutterings of a 
coming storm, and should not be unheeded. It is the wrongs they 
suffer that makes these men such bold and dangerous advocates of re- 
form—wrongs which must be remedied before we can expect them to 
lay aside their schemings, or cease to magnify the injustice done them, 
By reducing the hours from ten to eight, the laborer will be free to 
choose for himself whether he will work longer for extra pay, or devote 
his time to other pursuits, such as acquainting himself with the politi- 
eal questions of the day, or acquiring new thoughts from reading and 
study—improving his knowledge of figures, his reading and writing. 
We by no means recommend a change that would result in “ eight 
hours’ work and ten hours’ pay,” for that would do the employers 
great injustice, but simply to fix the legal contract work-day at eight 
hours, with the privilege of the laborer working longer if he choose. 

With this assistance from the State the laborer must now begin to 
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rely upon himself. He has been educated, his health has been taken 
care of, he is allowed to enjoy his weekly holiday, and is given time tax. ~7 
improve himself as he may see fit: he can ask no more. His education 

has taught him the folly of hating, and the benefit of co-operating 
with the capitalist ; above all, the necessity for mutual benevolent co- 
operation, which we regard as politic co-operation. In another article 

we will endeavor to show the great benefits arising from such unions, 

as also the evils that will inevitably result from those workingmen’s 
organizations which, under the guidance of aspiring politicians, have 
been converted into an international brotherhood, and whose object is 

not to alleviate the sufferings of their class, but to grasp the sceptre of 
empire, and revolutionize the science of government. 
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BY A. GILKESON, 


Rerorm is the great hobby of the hour. We hear cries for politi- 
cal reform, labor reform, and social reform. The people, seeing the 
evils of bad government, of the war between capital and labor, and of 
corrupt morals, but blinded by ignorance and prejudice as to their true 
causes, demand prohibition. All of their schemes and plans are based 


upon this one idea of prohibition. They put ambitious and dishonest 
men into power, and then ask that they be prohibited from using their 
offices for the purposes of self-aggrandizement and plunder. They 
have a greater supply of labor than is demanded by capitalists, and 
they call for legislative action to diminish that supply. They behold 
with terror and alarm the frightful evils that are undermining our 
social structure, and they cry out in their righteous indignation, ‘“ Let 
the severest punishments be meted out to those who supply the wants 
of the corrupt and immoral.” Prohibitory laws arethe only means that 
they can see, by which these evils can be prevented and reform wrought 
out. 

But the only effective way to prevent or get rid of an evil is to 
remove its cause. Combating the effect while the cause remains is 
like sailing against the wind : you not only make no headway, but lose 
ground. Tn working out reform we must ~~ to the root of the 
evil, and there apply the remedy. 

What is the cause of misgovernment ? Clatedady not the want of 
prohibitory laws. Those who are the cause of misgovernment are not 
the proper persons to correct those governmental wrongs until they have © 
first corrected themselves. A government which emanates from the 
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people cannot be a good one, unless the people are intelligent, honest, 
and industrious. To have an intelligent, honest, and industrious peo- 
ple, they must be taught, when young, the first principles of intelli- 
gence, honesty, and industry. . A constituency properly educated as to 
their individual wants and happiness will not be apt to choose repre- 
sentatives who do not belong to their class. Let the people once get 
that knowledge which will enable them to secure the happiness and 
well-being that each individual desires in life, and they will not be 
long in correcting all the abuses of misgovernment. . When they learn 
that that which is good for each is good for all—that each is concerned in 
the other’s welfare—then, and then only, will we have good government. 
The want of just such an education as has been referred to is also 
the cause of the dissatisfaction among the laboring classes, and of all 
the social evils. The people feel the effect of these disturbing and de- 
moralizing influences, but are ignorant of the fact that the very cause 
of them all exists in their own ignorance and perverted natural powers. 
They do not know that human society acts in accordance with a per- 
fect system of law, even as the heavenly bodies move according to the 
laws of astronomy. They have to learn that Nature makes or has her 
own laws, and that mankind is only a part of Nature; that whenever 
man assumes to lay down laws for Nature, there is certain to arise 
antagonisms which will result in the overthrow of the very objects that 
he seeks. Nature leaves us but two alternatives, either to obey her pre- 
servative laws, or be forced to submit to her destructive laws. If we 
choose to partake of nutritious food, life will be supported ; if we do 
not, death will ensue. In both cases Nature’s laws act—in the one by 
preserving life, in the other by destroying it. Thus it is with all the 
laws controlling human well-being. In order to follow the preservative 
and avoid the destructive, the people must be taught what these laws 
are, and how they act. To know these two things is a perfect education 
—not to know them is ignorance. Those who have a partial knowledge 
of these things, so far as they are permitted by human laws to use that 
knowledge, reap the benefits of it; while those who are entirely 
ignorant of them are continually suffering the consequences of their 
ignorance. And to this latter class belong most of those who are 
clamoring for reform; asking frail, weak man, the slave of Nature, to 
reform her laws—to revoke the irrevocable. What extreme folly ! 
The laws of Nature which require our most serious attention and 
closest study are those which immediately affect our manner of living. 
Our only desire in life is happiness, and in order to secure that happi- 
ness we must know the conditions upon which it can be obtained. 
Herein lies the great problem that all reformers are trying to solve. 
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But they are unable to do it because they are entirely ignorant of the 
principles upon which the solution is based. They see the effects in the 
form of the evils they deprecate, but they are ignorant of the causes. 
They assign, in many cases, secondary causes, showing very plainly 
that they do not know the primary. And until they find the primary 
causes and remove them, they will be scourged by their effects, a 
thousand volumes of prohibitory laws to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The first and most essential things that contribute to our happiness 
are food, clothing, and shelter. All who expect to obtain these with- 
out interfering with the rights of others, must have an honest employ- 
ment: an employment by and through which every one can ex- 
change his labor or the product of his labor, for the labor or the 
product of the labor of others. Then, in order to become skilful in his 
chosen trade or profession, he must be fully acquainted with it in all 
its ramifications and relations. But with an ‘honest employment and 
the most accomplished skill, he will not be able to succeed in earning 
and saving, unless he have full control of his mental faculties. This 
he cannot have if he indulge in intoxicating drinks. Hence it is seen 
that every member of society, in order to succeed in his chosen trade 
or profession, by which he is to secure those things which are essential 
to his happiness, must be honest, industrious, skilful, and temper- 
ate. Those who possess these qualifications very seldom fail to get 
employment, even during the most chaotic and troublesome times ; 
while those who have them in a small degree, or only a part of them, 
are out of employment one-half of their time, and even when em- 
ployed get little more than half-wages. This, every refurmer knows 
who has any knowledge of the condition of the working classes. Then, 
knowing these simple things, why do they clamor for prohibitory laws? 
They know that legislators can no more make skilful and temperate 
workmen than they can control the laws of supply and demand ; yet 
they ask these same bodies to force capitalists to employ unskilled 
labor, and make the intemperate abstain’ from strong drink. 

Having seen that the desire of every individual is happiness, and 
that the only means through which this happiness can be obtained 
are honest labor and economic exchanges, guarded by intelligence and 
good habits, we propose to show how this good work can be consum- 
mated. The only way to do it is by parental training—to take the 
child before he is blindfolded by prejudice and led astray by the 
sophisms of false philosophy, and impress upon his unbiassed mind the 
simple truths of natural laws. But to this the objection is raised that 
few parents are capable of training their children properly. To this 
we reply, let those parents who have a sufficient knowledge of human 
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well-being begin the good work, and the results of their labors will be 
an example and encouragement for other parents, and those who are to 
become parents. The young thus educated will, when they become 
parents, and while reaping the great benefits of their early training, 
most surely teach their own children the same principles, and in this 
way the glorious work will spread generation after generation, until 
ignorance and prejudice will have been rooted out, and the fertile 
mind lett-clear to yield the fruits of a perfect education. 

Then does it not become the bounden duty of parents, teachers, and 
philanthropists to lay open to the young those principles, and direct 
them in that path which will lead them to the attainment of the great- 
est nappiness in life? What is more important? What is grander, 
nobler? To teach them that human society moves and acts in accord- 
ance with certain fixed laws, which cannot be violated without pay- 
ing the penalty in suffering, is of vaster importance than the acquisition 
of all the learning of the ancients. .Why will our schools and colleges 
persist in teaching the young intrusted to their care by fond and con- 
fiding parents, the dead languages, to the exclusion of the first principles 
of living ?, Why should boys be kept conjugating Greek verbs and declin- 
ing Latin nouns, when they should be learning the simple laws of Na- 
ture? Does it contribute more to a young man’s happiness and useful- 
ness to be able to give the Greek and Latin names of the different parts 
of the body than to know their functions, and be competent to explain 
them in good English? Is the seminary lady more accomplished because 
she can annoy her good old mother by asking for bread and tea in 
French than if she knew how to make the same, so that they would be 
palatable even to a beggar? O you wild enthusiasts, who prate about 
the beauty and imagery of the ancient tongues, how much more happi- 
ness would you bestow upon mankind, were you to spend the energies 
you so misuse, in inculcating the principles of human well-being! Then 
let our youth be taught the first principles of knowledge, honesty, and 
good habits. Stop cramming their heads with dogmas and creeds; re- 
move all prejudices—the cause of all our woes—and give them freedom 
of thought and purity of mind. Make each understand that he is an 
individual in society, and has an individual duty to perform, and that 
his every action will have its influence for good or evil upon that so- 
ciety of which he is an integral part. 





THE DOVE IN THE ARK. 


Tue lion, tired of his long confinement in the ark, became impatient 
of restraint, and longed to get back to his old mode of life, and to revert 
to his accustomed diet. 

“ Brother tiger!” said he, “I can’t put up with this sort of thing 
much longer. Don’t you think that you and I could manage to fall 
upon Noah and get him comfortably out of the way? Because, you 
know, if we did, we might get hold of some of those lambs and kids and 
other creatures which Noah calls clean animals, and which, to say the 
truth, are very clean eating, and much more palatable than that nasty 
spoon-meat which he gives us.” 

“T don’t mind,” replied the tiger, who hated the lion like poison, but 
still did not object to a partnership in which he could take his share 
of mischief. “I think we might manage it, but we must watch for an 
opportunity.” 

But the dove overheard what the wicked brutes said, and whispered 
to Nuah to beware. And so he escaped from harm. 

The dove, however, had plenty of work to do in trying to keep peace 
among the birds. Her greatest trouble was with the raven, who went 
about all day croaking terribly, because he could not get out. 

“Why don’t old Noah let us out?” croaked he. ‘* When so many 
animals have been drowned, there must be plenty of carrion fur us birds, 
and we might eat to our hearts’ content of such delicacies as we seldom 
tasted before.” 

“ Nay,” said the dove, ‘“ Noah is doubtless right. Was not the world 
destroyed by the flood because it ran riot in unbridled lusts and uncon- 
trolled appetites? And would you, lucky raven, saved from death 
while thousands of your race perished, go forth again to pursue a like 
course, and so bring destruction upon yourself, and perhaps upon all 
of us.” 

“ We don’t want any of your preaching,” replied the raven. ‘ You 
have no courage—not even the courage necessary for the enjoyment of 
life.” 

“] have, indeed,” was the dove’s reply. “It wants the greatest 
courage to tell folks when they are wrong. I, like you, love freedom ; 
but I love to enjoy things lawful, and I love peace above all things ; 
and I love that dear old Noah above all beings, because he takes such 
care of us all, and does not permit the weak to be oppressed by the 
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strong. Here we are in the ark, and we must make the best of our 
position. We might be very happy here, if we only made up our minds 
to enjoy what we have, and to be at peace with one another.” 

“ Well,” replied the raven, “ you may stop in the ark as long as you 
please; I mean to get out as soon as I can.” 

The opportunity was close at hand ; for Noah opened the window of 
the ark, and put forth the croaking raven. And it hovered to and fro, 
feasting upon the putrid carrion without restraint, till it loathed its 
plentiful food. And gladly would it have returned to the ark; but 
the window was closed to the bird who knew not how to restrain its 
appetites. And so the raven became ever after the bird of ill-omen, 
shunned by all. 

But when Noah gave the dove a like opportunity of escape from the 
durance of the ark, she, seeing no place whereon to plant her foot--for 
there was as yet no place in warring Nature for the peaceful dove— 
came back again to her floating home. And when again he let her 
forth, and the troubled waters had abated, she came back to Noah with 
the olive-leaf of peace and reconciliation. 

And so the dove became the favorite of men, beloved as the symbol 
of modesty and peace. 

Reader ! listen to the dove which God sends us—listen to religion. 
It brings us the olive-leaf of peace, and teaches us self-control. It bids 
us bridle our selfish desires and curb our appetin, « so saving us from 
a flood of sin and destruction. 
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How may a man attain greatness? By fidelity, truth, and lofty 
thoughts. 

What is piety? To avoid in secret that for which we should blush 
in public. 

Beware of those who measure their love by their interest, for the 
one expires when the other is attained. 

Judge a man by his deeds, not by his words. 

Pride leads to the destruction of man. 

When the righteous die, they live, for their example lives. 

The righteous are even greater in death than in life. 

The loss of a pious man is a loss to his whole generation. 

He who sows discord will reap regret. 

Discretion is the friend of man, folly his adversary. 

The fleet rider is not secure from stumbling. 





THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


REVIEWED IN AN ESSAY ON THE TALMUD AND THE GOSPELS. 
By REV. DR. ZIPSER, Chief Rabbi of Alba, in Hungary. 


This able essay was written in reply to certain calumnies uttered by Mr. Newdegate, 
in the British House of Commons, when he opposed tbe admission of Jews into Par- 
liament. It is intended to show that every sentence of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which may be regarded as the compendium of Christian doctrine, can be traced either 
to the Old Testament or to the ancient Jewish traditions embodied in the Tal- 
mud, and with which Jesus was well acquainted at the time of his preaching. The 
Essay appeared originally in the London Jewish Chronicle, and we reproduce it because 
of its merit, and in the belief that it will be read with much interest.—Ep. NEw ERA. 


Matruew, CHaprer V. 


Verse 3 of the 5th chapter rans thus: “ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit.” We cannot exactly comprehend the real meaning of this sen- 
tence, in order to quote a corresponding one in the Talmud. The 
original has it thus :—IItwyot r@ [Ivedpatv—and the vulgate “pauperes 


spiritu,”’—the Syriac translation m3 82502, We, however, take the 
phrase “poor in spirit,” to refer to those who know the frailty and 
vanity of the human mind, who are free from all presumption, haughti- 
ness, and pride, and who resign themselves in everything to the will of a 
higher power, and which is expressed in Hebrew by mm x25 or m1 bee 
“contrite, or humble, in spirit.” But such a state of mind is com- 
mended in the Talmud as pleasing to the Almighty. “ Be exceedingly 
humble of spirit”—(Ethies 5). “Be humble spirited before all men ” 
—(Ibid.). The Talmud compares, moreover, the law of God to water ; 
as the water seeketh its bed in a low country, and there pursues its 
course, thus the law can only be preserved by those who are of a 
humble spirit. In another simile, the law of God is compared to wine: 
like as wine is best preserved in earthen vessels, and spoils when put 
into vessels of gold, thus the law abides with the humble and lowly, 
and shuns the haughty and the proud (Taanith 7). The Talmud teaches 
in another place: “ Men should endeavor to act in concert and after the 
will of their Creator. When God gave the law, he disregarded the high 
hills and mountains, and chose the lowly Mount Sinai; and when He 
first appeared unto Moses, He revealed Himself to him out of the lowly 
‘thorn-bush, and disdained the stately and lofty trees.” ‘“ Rabbi Joshua 
Vor. I1.—2 
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said: ‘ Behold, how acceptable before the Lord are the humble in spirit: 
while the temple stood, meat-offerings and burnt sacrifices were offered 
in expiation for the sins committed ; but an humble spirit, such a one as 
immolates the desires of the flesh and the inclination of the heart on the 
altar of his duty to his God, is accepted in place of sacrifices, for the 
Psalmist says (Psalm li. 17): ‘ The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit’”—(Sotah 5). “This is the way of the wise, to be humble and 
of a contrite spirit. Be like the bed of the ocean, which retains its 
water; like the earthen vessel, which preserves the wine; like the 
threshold, over which every one steps; and like the peg on the wall, 
which everybody hangs his cloak on”—(Masechet Derech Erets 
Sotah). 

Verse 4.—‘ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
Sorted.” 

More beautifully is this sentence expressed by the Royal David— 
“They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy ”—(Psalm exxvi. 5). In the 
Talmud (Aboth R. Nathan, ch. 28) we read the following passage :— 
*“ Rabbi Juda Hanasi says, ‘ He who pursues the pleasures of this world, 
abandons the joy of the world to come; but he who resigns earthly 
enjoyments, shall partake of everlasting bliss in future life.’ Among 
the forty-eight qualifications necessary for the student of the holy law, 
and for the acquiring a proficiency in the same, is the spontaneous 
resignation to sufferings and chastisement ”—(Ethics 6). Another 
sentence of the Talmud teaches us: “In proportion to our sufferings 
in this world will our reward be in the world to come”—(Ibid. 5). 

Verse 5.—“ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 

This is a passage in the Psalms: “The meek shall inherit the 
earth ”—(Psalms xxxvii. 11). Who can be called a disciple of the 
patriarch Abraham, and who a disciple of the wicked Balaam? “A 
benevolent eye, humility of spirit, and a humble mind characterize the 
disciples of Abraham; but the disciples of the wicked Balaam possess 
an evil eye, a haughty spirit, and an insatiable mind. The first shall 
enjoy the fruit of their labor in this world, and inherit likewise ever- 
lasting bliss; but the latter shall be doomed to Gehinnom, and go down 
into the pit of destruction ”—-(Ethics 5). Four reasons, says the Talmud, 
can be assigned for the declining position of the rich proprietor, —the 
fourth and principal reason is, for being haughty and domineering ; but 
the meek shall continue in possession of their estates, for it is said, 
“The meek shall possess the land.” 

Verse 6.—“ Blessed are they which do hunger and thiret after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 
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“Those who aspire after what is holy and pure,” teaches the Tal- 
mud, “shall have assistance from above.” 

Verse 7.— Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy,” 

We read in Psalms xix. 17, “He that hath pity upon the poor, 
lendeth unto the Lord.” Rabbi Chaya enjoined his wife to meet the 
poor who came to solicit alms, on the way, and hand them over to 
them, that the Lord might anticipate the desires of her children and 
fulfil them, for it is written, “and the Lord shall bless thee for it”— 
(Deuteronomy xv. 10). Rabbi Gamliel said: “It is written in the 
Bible (Deuteronomy xiii. 17), ‘The Lord shall give mercy, and shall 
have mercy upon thee.’ He who is merciful towards his tellow-crea- 
tures, shall receive mercy from heaven above; but he who is unmerci- 
ful towards his fellow-creatures, shall find no mercy in heaven ”— 
(Shabbat 151). “Let thy door be wide open, that the poor may become 
like the inmates of thy house ”—(Ethics 1). He who helpeth the poor 
in his troubles, of him says the prophet (Isaiah lviii. 9): ‘ Thou shalt 
eall, and the Lord shall answer ”—(Mas. Derech Erets, ch. 2). 

Verse 8.—“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

“The Psalmist says: ‘Truly, God is good to Israel ’—(Psalm 
Ixxiii. 1). Remember, not to each and every one, but only to those 
pure in heart”—(Jalkut to Psalms). “Preserve thy spirit immacu- 
late, that thou mayest return it to Him who gave it, in its purity, as 
He has given it””—-(Shabbat 152). “Be diligent in practising purity, 
for then the Lord, in His purity, will deal with thee accordingly, for it 
is said: ‘With the pure, Thou wilt show Thyself pure’ (Nedarim 
32). “Rabbi Eleazar said, ‘A good heart is the best quality a man 
can possess; and there is none so bad as an evil heart’ ”—(Ethics 2). 

Verse 9.— Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” 

We read in Ethics 1, “ Hillel said: ‘Be of the disciples of Aaron ; 
love peace, and pursue peace ; love mankind, and bring them near unto 
the law.’ Rabbi Simeon ben Gamliel said: ‘The moral condition of 
the world depends on three things, viz., truth, justice, and peace’” 
—(Ibid.). Among the various laws the observance of which insures 
prosperity on earth and a full reward in heaven, promoting peace 
among men is reckoned—(Peah 1). Practising peace and promoting 
it, is recommended by the Talmud as one among the most important 
laws. A full collection of all the Talmudical sentences bearing on 
this subject, see in Jalkut to Parashath Nasoh, § 711. | 

Verse 10.— Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Verse 11.—“Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and perse- 
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cute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my 
sake.” 

The Talmud teaches: “Those who are afflicted, and do not afflict 
in return; those who are reviled, and do not revile in return ; who suf- 
fer everything for the love of God, and bear their burden with a glad- 
some heart, will be rewarded according to the promise: ‘Those who 
love the Lord shall be invincible as the rising sun in his might’” 
(Judges v. 32). Vide Shabbat 8; Gittin 36; Yoma 23. 

Verse 13.—“ Ve are the salt of the earth. ” 

The divine law is like the salt; for as the world cannot exist with- 
out salt, so it cannot exist without the divine law (Mas. Sopherim, ch. 
15). 

Verse 16.—“Let your light so shine before men.” 

The men of the great Synod taught :—“ Train up many disciples, 
4. é., instruct mankind ”—(Ethics 1). The Talmud, in another place, 
has the following :—* Whoso undertaketh to instruct mankind, with- 
out the necessary qualifications, of him it is said, many are the victims 
he has slain; but he who, though fully qualified, abstains from premot- 
ing knowledge and instructing mankind, of him it is likewise said, 
many are also his victims ”—(Prov. vii. 19, 26). “He who, by his 
precepts, leads mankind to virtue, will himself abstain from sin and 
increase in virtue; yea, the virtue of the public will be attributed to 
him, as we find it recorded of Moses ”—{Ethics 5). 

Verse 22.—“But I say unto you, That whosoever is angry with 
his brother without a cause, shall be in danger of the judgment; and 
whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the 
Council ; but whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell 
fire.” 

The injunctions of the Talmud on this head are as follow: “ Rabbi 
Simeon says, Whosoever lifts up his hand against his neighbor, al- 
though he do not strike him, is called an offender and sinner”—(Sanh. 
58). “He who calls his fellow-man slave, bastard, or villain, endan- 
gers his own life”—(Kidushin 28). “He who publicly exposes his 
neighbor to shame, has no share in the future world ”—(B. Meziah 58, 
and Ethics 3). 

Verse 24.—“Leave thy gift before the altar, and go thy way ; first 
be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” 

The Talmud teaches, “Sins committed against God, true repent- 
ance on the day of atonement can procure remittance for; but sins 
committed against our fellow-creatures, neither repentance nor the day 
of atonement can purge away, if amends have not been previously 
made, and the injured brother appeased”—(Yoma 85). “ Whoso re- 
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stores what he has stolen before he offers his trespass-offering, is ab- 
solved from his guilt ; but a trespass-offering, without restoration, does 
not clear from sin ””—(B. Kama 106). 
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Verse 35.—“Agree with thine adversary quickly.” 

“Tf thou hast done harm to any one,” teaches the Talmud, “ be it 
ever so little, consider it as much; if thou hast done him a favor, be 
it ever so great, consider it as little. Has thy neighbor shown thee 
kindness, do not undervalue it ; and has he caused thee an injury, do 
not overrate it” (Abot R. Nathan, ch. 41). ‘“ Have others calumniated 
thee, be it ever so much, deem it lightly; hast thou calumniated 
others, if ever so slightly, consider it much”—-(Mas. Derech Erets 
Sotah). 

Verse 28.—“ But I say unto you, That whosoever looketh on a 
woman to lust after her, has committed adultery with her already m 
his heart.” 

Similar to this are the following sentences: “ We must not follow 
a married woman on her way; but whoso follows a married woman 
when she crosses a river, endangers his future happiness. He who 
tendereth money to a woman, in order to satisfy his lustful desires with 
her, will not escape the doom of Gehinnom ” (Berachot 61). “ Whoso 
looketh upon the wife of another with a lustful eye is considered as if 
he had committed adultery ” (Mas. Kalah). 

Verse 32.—“ But I say unto you, That whosoever shall put away 
his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit 
adultery: and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced, committeth 
adultery.” 

There was a controversy at issue between the school of Shamai and 
the school of Hillel: the first maintained that a divorce can only take 
place when an actual breach of matrimonial faith, proved by witnesses, 
has been committed; but the latter considered moral faithlessness a 
sufficient cause.to sanction a divorce. ‘“ He who divorces his first wife,” 
teaches the Talmud, “even the altar of the Lord sheddeth tears on such 
doings. And to him who marries a woman that has been divorced, can 
the passage be applied, ‘And the second husband dies;’ and he is 
worthy of death, for he admits the evil into his house which the first 
husband has put away ”—(Gittin 90). 

Verse 34.—“ But I say unto you, Swear not at all.” 

A Talmudical sentence is pronounced in Toor, Orach Chayim, Sec. 
156, that even a true oath must be avoided as sinful. 

Verse 37.—“ But let your communication be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay.” 

The sanctity and inviolability of the oath is emphatically and re- 
peatedly enjoined by the Talmud, and we adduce the following in- 
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stance from Shebuoth 39: “The whole universe shook and trembled 
when God pronounced on Sinai, ‘ Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.’ The punishment of other sins remains some- 
times suspended ; but on perjury the punishment follows immediately, 
for “the Lord will not let him go unpunished who taketh His name in 
vain.” All other offences are visited on him alone who has committed 
them ; but he who forswears himself, loadeth guilt and punishment upon 
his own head and the heads of those who belong to him; yea, the 
punishment of his crime is so terrible, that it destroys all that with- 
stood the elementary ravages of fire and water.” ‘ Ferocious animals 
overrun the world on account of false-swearing ” (Ethics 5). Rabbi 
Joshua said, “ Let thy ‘Yea’ be just, and thy ‘ Nay’ be likewise just.” 
With regard to the introductory prayer of “ Kol Nidré,” * read on the 
eve of the Day of Atonement, and which is erroneously taken hold of 
and malignantly perverted into an attack upon the Jews by the revilers 
of Judaism, and represented as an absolution from all oaths taken in 
the past year, I have provedt that this prayer bears only on self-imposed 
vows and personal abnegations, but in now?se absolves from an oath 
taken in a court of justice. 

He who is faithless in performing what he has promised, is compared 
to an idolater (Mas. Kalah). 

Verse 38.—“ Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 

This Biblical passage the Talmud explains in a milder and more 
congenial manner, and more in accordance with the character 
of the divine law-giver. “Eye for eye;” this phrase cannot be 
taken in its literal sense, for then it would not meet the exigencies 
of every case; besides, its execution in every case would not be even- 
handed justice. Suppose a blind man, or a man blind of one eye, has 
knocked out the eye of another; in the first case, the law as it stands, 
in its literal meaning, could not be carried out at all; and, in the 
second, its application would inflict a punishment that would deprive 
the offender of his sight altogether. It can, therefore, only amerce 
a fine, to be awarded to the injured party as a compensation. Heze- 
kiah said, “It is said, ‘Eye for eye,’ but not ‘eye and life for eye;’ and 
it could come to pass, that by depriving the offender of his eye, thou 
couldst endanger his life”—(B. K. 84). To take this sentence in its 
literal sense, would be to engraft the adage, “ Zhe letter of the law 





* This prayer is not said by Reform congregations.—ED. NEw ERA. 
¢ Vide my work, ‘‘ Rabbinical Desideratum,” Vienna, 1845, p. 81. 
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kills,” upon the Bible. Only the Sadducees, who did not recognize the 
tradition, explained this law literally.* 

Verse 39.—“ Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also.” 

This is Scriptural phraseology. “I gave my back to the simniters, 
and my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair” (Isaiah i. 6). “ He 
giveth his cheek to him that smiteth him ; he is filled full with re- 
proach ” (Lamentations iii. 30). 

Verse 42.—“ Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thou away.” 

“ There are ten things,” says the Talmud, “the one stronger than 
the other. Strong is the rock, but iron cleaves it asunder ; strong is 
the iron, but fire melts it; strong is the fire, but water quenches it; 
strong is the water, but the clouds support it; strong are the clouds, 
but the wind dispels them; strong is the wind, but the human body 
masters it ; strong is the body, but grief bends it; strong is grief, but 
wine conquers it; strong is the wine, but sleep overpowers it: the 
strongest of them all, however, is death; but stronger than the 
strongest of them is alms-giving, for it is said, ‘Alms deliver 
from death’” (Baba Bathra 10). “Three friends man has in his 
lite: wealth is the first, family is the name of the second, and his 
good actions are the third friend. When the hour of death approaches, 
man calls in all his friends to deliver him from all-conquering death. 
He calls upon his wealth to ransom him, but he receives the answer, 
‘Wealth avails nothing in the day of wrath’ (Prov. x. 2). He then 
appeals to his family; they promise to accompany him ¢o the grave, 
but not beyond it, ‘for none of them can by any means redeem his 
brother’ (Psalms xlix.). At last he turns to his good actions, that they 
may give him a safe conduct ; they readily respond, ‘ Even before thou 
hast asked us, we have preceded thee, and have smoothed thy way;’ as 
it is said ‘ Thy righteousness shall go before thee ’ (Isaiah lviii. 8): and 


_ in another place, ‘ Righteousness delivers from death ’” (Medrash Yal- 


kut to Psalms Ixxxv. § 834). 

Verse 43.—“ Ye have heard that it has been said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor and hate thine enemy.” 

“Iv a8 BEEN sip”! Where? Where, indeed, is this precept to be 
found? The second part of this verse, even after the lapse of eighteen 
centuries, still remains’ unproved. The Holy Bible does not contain 
anywhere an injunction to hate our enemies ; and from the Talmud we 





*The “pound of flesh” of the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” would side well with a law 
of this kind. 
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shall adduce several sentences where hatred against mankind, without 


distinction, is described as hateful to God and derogatory to morality. . 


“ Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, and let not thine heart be glad 
when he stumbleth ; lest the Lord should see it, and it be ‘evil in His 
sight, and turn His wrath from him wpon thee” (Ethies 5). Has tt 
here been said, “ Hate thine enemy” ? 

“Who can deservedly be called a conqueror? He who conquers 
his rancorous passions, and endeavors to turn his enemy into a friend ” 
—(Aboth R, Nathan, ch. 23). Are we here commanded to hate our 
enemies ? 

“Rabbi Joshua said, ‘ An evil eye, evil passions, and hatred against 
mankind,* drive men out of the world.’ What is called misanthropy ? 
Thou shalt not say, ‘I will love the wise, but the unwise I will hate ;’ 
bat thou shalt love all mankind alike ”—(Ibid. 16). “God would not 
destroy the generation who presumed to build the tower of Babel, because 
they practised charity towards each other ; he dispersed them over the 
face of the whole earth ; but the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah 
were utterly destroyed, because of their enmity and hatred among 
themselves ”—{Ibid. 12). “‘ Thow shalt love thy neighbor ;’ even if he 
be a criminal, and has forfeited his life; practise charity towards him 
in the last moments, when he suffers the extreme penalty of the law, 
and let his death be instantaneous, and the least revolting to humanity ” 
—(Pesachim 75; Chetuboth 37; Sotah 8; B. Kamah 51; Sanh. 45, 
52, 84). 

When a certain heathen expressed his desire to Hillel to embrace 
Judaism, but under the condition that he should teach him the whole 
law while he stood upon one leg, Hillel tanght him, “What thou wouldst 
not like to be done to you, do not to others; this is the fundamental 
law” (Shabbat 31). Rabbi Akiba said: “ Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self; this is a fundamental law in the Bible” (Talm. Jer. Nedarim 
10). 

“ Let the honor of thy fellow-man be as dear to thee as thine own ; 
be as careful with his property as with thine own. He who practises 
the Jaw with sincerity, loves God and loves mankind; he rejoiceth 
the Creator, and rejoiceth His creatures. True charity and love for 
mankind must, in order to brave every vicissitude of lite, be free from 
all worldly considerations, like the love Jonathan bore David ” (Ethics 
2, 5, 6). 

We have, moreover, to meet and refute a misconceived and erro- 





* Sinhat Haberioth, The wording of this sentence leaves no room for any stickler for 
quibbling. TRANSLATOR. 
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neous idea. We have been charged with possessing a national God, 
and arrogating to ourselves the Creator exclusively as our God, and 
ourselves as His exclusive creatures. This is flatly contradicted by the 
Talmud in the following sentence: “ Rabbi Joshua said, When any 
one hears blasphemy, whether by a Jew or a non-Jew, he is obliged to 
rend his garment ; for it is said, ‘ The Eternal is the God of all flesh’ 
(Jeremiah xxxii. 27), and also the God of the heathen ” (Talm. Jer., 
Moed Katan, ch. 3). 

Verse 44.— But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, pray for them which de- 
spitefully use you and persecute you.” 

A scriptural passage runs as follows: “If thine enemy be hungry, 
give,him bread to eat ; and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink. 
For thou heapest coals of fire upon his head, and the Lord shall reward 
thee” (Prov. xxv. 21). “If any one striketh or woundeth thee, pray 
for grace and compassion for the aggressor, even if he should not ask 
it of thee. Thus did Abraham, who prayed for Abimelech (Gen. xx. 
17); and thus God restored unto Job all his lost possessions, because 
he prayed for his assailants (Job xlii. 10). Rabbi Juda said, It is 
written, ‘The Lord will give thee mercy, and have mercy upon 
thee ;’ let this be thy guide in life: if thou dealest mercifully with 
thy fellow-creatures, the All-mercitul will have mercy on thee” (B. 
Kama 9, Tosephta). 

Verse 45.—“ That ye may be the children of your Father that is in 
heaven ; for He maketh the sun to rise on the evil and on the good.” 

The Talmud teaches us not to curse our enemies, for it is said, 
“ God is merciful to all His creatures” (Psalms exlv. 9); and in an- 
other place it is written, “It does not beseem the righteous to invoke 
punishment” (Berach. 7). “Once when Rabbi Meyer gave vent to his 
anger against a malicious neighbor who had continually provoked 
him, his wife gently rebuked him and said, ‘ It is not written in Scrip- 
ture, let the sinners, but sin, vanish from the earth, and then there 
will be no more sinners. Pray not for the downfall of the sinner, but 
for his reclamation, that he may become penitent and repenting.’ 
And Rabbi Meyer followed the virtuous admonition of his wife” (Be- 
rachoth 10). 

Verse 48.—“ Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.” 

This is a passage in the Bible (Leviticus xi. 44; xix. 2). The Tal- 
mud has the following: “‘ Ye shall walk after the Lord your God’ 
(Deut. xiii. 4). How can man walk after the Lord, of whom it is 
written, ‘ He is a consuming fire’? But walk after and imitate Him 
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in His goodness. Be towards thy fellow-creatures as He is towards 
the whole creation. God clotheth the naked, endeavor to do likewise ; 
He healeth the sick, be a nursing-brother to the children of thy 
Father ; He comforteth those who are afflicted, go and do likewise” 
(Sotah 14). 


(To be continued.) 





BABETTE. 
BY PHILIP BART. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ir was a very dilapidated village, far out of the way of tourists. 
Save the remnant of an amphitheatre built in the later portion of the 
Roman era, sometimes visited by determined travellers of an archseo- 
logical turn of mind, it had scarcely any other attraction. Hardly to be 
designated by the term village, it was composed of a few straggling 
. streets, running together in inexplicable confusion, with scarcely a shop, 
and only asingle inn. It showed its miserable condition as a halting- 
place between the East and the West, by a strange mixture of inhabi- 
tants and customs. Everything was of a mongrel character. Chris- 
tianity, Judaism, and Mahometanism were commingled. At one 
corner stood a miserable mosque, an occasional worshipper praying 
there to Allah, whilst scarce a stone’s throw from it was a Catholic 
chapel, founded and sustained by pious ladies at Vienna, and on the 
other side of the village was a low insignificant building, the syna- 
gogue. Two centuries ago the place had belonged to Hungary—fifty 
years afterwards it owed allegiance to the Sultan; since that period, 
with occasional shiftings of ownership, it had at last settled under Moslem 
rule. 

The poor Jews during all this time had been the true sufferers. 
Did Christianity prevail in the Red Country, the synagogue was rifled, 
its worshippers murdered or expelled; had the followers of Allah the 
supremacy, be it said to their credit, save mulcting the poor Israelites 
for heavy sums, and throwing insults on their heads, they were al- 
lowed to remain on sufferance. Fortunately, some little of the civiliza- 
tion of the present period had exerted its sway, and the poor old syna- 
gogue still stood there, older to-day by two centuries than either chapel 
or mosque. How long that colony of Jews had lived there, had reared 
their families in poverty, no one could tell. That Jews had been there 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries was certain, for here the Crusaders 
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had first tried their swords, experimentally perhaps, testing the temper 
of their blades only, before fleshing them in the Moslem hordes before 
Ascalon. Certain it is that at that early period this miserable village 
had then been a town of wealth and power, but from that time had 
sunk so utterly into insignificance, that even its prior history had been 
most forgotten. Still, with dogged pertinacity clinging tu their wretched 
homes, this remnant of the holy race remained, earning a scanty living, 
and as ignorant of the passing events as if buried in the midst of 
Africa. An hour’s ride almost would bring you to European civiliza- 
tion, and this short distance had been taken advantage of, in order to 
drive a trade of a precarious character. Smuggling was a favorite 
branch of business. Turkey wanted powder, arms, and fine stuffs ; Hun- 
gary, Oriental drugs and perfumes ; so a brisk interchange of goods took 
place, notwithstanding a rather strict surveillance of frontier. Many 
of the Jews were engaged in this trade, some directly undertaking the 
carrying of goods themselves, but mostly acting as receivers and dis- 
tributors. Occasionally terrible remonstrances would come from the 
European side, excise men half-civil half-military would watch the 
lines, and an offender or so would be summarily punished—often bru- 
tally, and then the old course of things would resume its sway. One 
special remnant of trade still remained in the village. The neighbor- 
ing hills furnished agates and sards of remarkable hardness and rich- 
ness of color, which, when cut and polished, made beads much prized 
by the women of both countries. This business still flourished and was 
monopolized by the Jews. Constantinople sent for the worked stones, 
and studded its cimeter and yataghan hilts with them; whilst strung 
into rosaries, the product of the Jews’ labor helped many ardent 
devotees to refresh their memories during their orisons. Mostly it was 
coarse work, crude in character and deficient in art. Inquiring more 
particularly into the reasons why the Jews, so proficient in the sister 
science, music, have so rarely excelled in painting and sculpture, we 
are inclined to give for the cause the fact that their religion prohibiting 
them, according to Talmudic interpretation, from making anything in 
the image of God or his angels, has deprived them of those models 
which so wonderfully excited and inspired Christian art. Save the work 
produced by asingle man in the village, it was all destitute of merit. 
David, known, however, as the seal-engraver, was proficient in his art. 
The oriental love of charms and amulets had given him ample scope 
for proficiency, and many a Bey and Aga sported on his thumb a 
stone ring in massive gold mountings, the product of David’s skill. 
But now he had grown old and ailing, and had almost ceased working at 
his trade. 


t 
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The evening was just setting in, when an old man entered the 
main street of the village. Looking right and left as if attempting to 
recognize some old landmarks, he briskly resumed his way. Halting 
before a low stone building, he paused for a moment, and struck a 
sharp blow on the heavy wooden door. 

“TLiveth there not here one David, a cunning worker in precious 
stones? If'so, a brother in Israel asketh for food and rest.” It would 
have required a philologist of distinguished talents to have understood 
the speaker. It was a composite dialect of Hungarian, with admix- 
tures of Polish, and no small superstratum of Hebrew. The ragged 
and certainly filthy dress of the speaker, despite its being caked with 
the mud and dust of various soils, was also of a complex character. The 
coat was certainly European, whilst the head covering was Oriental. 
Around the waist a greasy shawl was twisted, its long pendant ends 
hanging by his side, the legs were encased in those baggy breeches 
worn by Russians, whilst the feet were covered with Eastern slippers. 
A long gray beard descended quite to his waist, the color scarcely 
recognizable, so powdered was it with dust. Notwithstanding all 
this notable want of care, though there was no majesty about the man, 
nor loftiness of expression, there was still a certain concentration of 
power in the face which attracted attention. Two eyes intensely 
piercing, showing none of the haziness belonging to old age, blazed 
forth from under the shaggy eyebrows. Though the voice was for the 
moment plaintive, indicating weariness, pitched in a querulous tone, 
there was a sonority, a ring in it, which showed that he who used it 
knew how to mellow it, might exhort with it, and even anathematize 
with it, should occasion require. 

Again said the speaker, “I am a brother in Israel, have journeyed 
long, am weary, foot-sore, and shall I knock a third time and have no 
entrance? Is this a brother’s honse? Shall his evening lamp shine 
and not give its light for me?” The voice here lost entirely its fretful 
character, all the semblance of the whine was gone, the expression of 
the face changed, the brows contracted, the mouth became hard and 
rigid as he said: “ This once more will I knock, It is not yet night, 
nor time for prayer, and some of the dwellers in this house must be 
stirring. Yet again will I rap at the door, and if no one cometh (ask- 
ing forgiveness if the Lord has cursed them with deafness), it is be- 
cause they do not heed—and yet I hear a noise within—then will I 
curse them that close their doors to a brother in Israel and refuse him 
shelter.” Taking his staff this time he struck vigorously a small lat- 
tice, the only visible window on the street. Instantly it was opened 
and the face of a woman of sixty appeared. 
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“ Sister,” said the man, “thrice have I knocked. A blessing be on 
thee. Admit me. I am tired and worn out. It is far from here to. 
Jerusalem. Where Adam was born have I been, even seen the spot 
where Moses floated in his wicker basket, seen the very trace in the 
sand where the Egyptian princess placed her foot when she rescued 
him. Have even spat on the pyramids the wicked Pharaohs built. 
Have bathed in that sea which overwhelmed his host. Can give thee 
tidings of the blessed city. Admit me that I may make thy heart re- 
joice, and that of thy husband, that I may place my hands on the heads 
of thy children—if thou art so blessed—and teach them to honor thee. 

sged HH Open, I say.” 

with “Willingly, holy man,” was the reply ; “if thou didst knock we heat 

The § you not. The master was at his work, and his wheel maketh such 4. 
ntal. BH noise! Food and rest thou art welcome to, and the best we have, for 

ends @ blessed be he that cometh from the holy places, the sanctity of which 

ches fH thou undoubtedly bringeth with thee. Wait one moment whilst I un- 

pers. @ bar the door.” 

rely The heavy door was presently swung open and the woman showed 

; all B the way, strange to say, without proferring the hand of welcome, 
man, @ “Thou art a good woman and a pious one, since thou knowest our 
n of @ much revered custom, which prevents one of my calling touching ‘thy 

nsely f palm. As a holy man thou knowest I cannot take thy hand, or even 

fazed Bf touch thy garment lest I be defiled, for so is it ordered.” 

r the “ Blessed be all these old customs, so fast coming into disuse,” re- 

tone, # plied the woman, crouching almost to the wall and gathering in her 

ed It 9 skirts, so that like Aladdin in the wonderful cavern, she might not. 
atize B perish by contact with his person. ‘ Enter—this is the way. Seat 

you here, whilst I call my husband, and make a fitting repast for 

thee.” 

“To all in this house peace and plenty,” said the old man, gazing 
intently at the further end of the room, where a person was seated 
busily occupied with his work. Before a small table, on which was a 
rude lathe, revolving by a clumsy wheel worked by the foot, bent. a 
worker, who seemed perfectly unconscious of everything but his task. 
Applying some small object in his hand to the rapidly turning wheel, 
he would occasionally dip it into a vase of water, then examine it 
closely with a magnifying-glass. So sedulously was he employed, so 

; utterly absorbed, so noisy was the hum of the wheel, that he was ap- 
vill I parently entirely ignorant of the presence of any one in the room. 
> him There was a pause of a few moments. The old woman cried out, 
I lat- Bt « David—David!” when the stranger said :— 
“Even the reaper in the field tarries with the sickle to greet me; 
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the uplifted hand to pluck the grape abideth for a while; nay, even 
the bridegroom leaveth his bride for a while to bid me welcome ; and 
shall not the workingman put aside his toil, to bid welcome to the 
guest ?” 

The old man might have gone on yet a while, if it had not been that 
rising from his low stool, his shadow was thrown on the work table. 
Instantly David rose, turned towards the new-comer, and proffered his 
hand, saying: “ Pardon I beg. This wheel maketh such a noise—it 
has been out of use for so long—besides, I grow deaf as old age cometh 
on. Be seated, brother, and share with me the best I have. But— 
but, it seems to me thou art not unknown to me; there is a likeness 
to one I knew in long gone times—thou canst not be Ezra?” 

“ Ezra am I, as sure as thon art David, the friend of my youth; ‘and 
now will I say: ‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God! King of the uni- 
verse, who revivest the dead.’ Six long months have I been on foot, 
most of the time from the blessed city to here; sometimes a pious friend 
would give me aid on my journey, but I have suffered much from 
hunger and thirst ; and I thank God now that I find thee alive after 
more than thirty years of absence.” And saying this, the two men 
clasped each other in their arms. 

(To be continued. ) 





SOLOMON’S THRONE. 


Our readers are aware that a subscription was lately set on foot for 
the purpose of erecting a golden throne to the Pope: even as, the pro- 
spectus said, “a wonderful Throne has been erected by dint of many 
presents to the Wisest of the Wise, Solomon the King.” Unfortunately, 
the plan had to be abandoned, as the Pope modestly declined the offer. 
It would otherwise have been interesting to see how the committee 
would have set about this “Solomonic” throne. The sources of au- 
thentic information on the subject are rather scarce, Hiram, its reputed 
artificer, having taken the mystery of its workmanship into his grave. 
But where history is silent legend speaks. It not merely describes in 
endless variations and repetitions the wondrous seat of the great king, 
but describes it in the most gorgeous hues and colors, as befits the 
darling of Eastern romance. Perhaps our readers may like to listen to 
the story in one of its most systematically arranged shapes—albeit re- 
dundant enough. It is found in one of the late Aramaic versions of 
the Bible, and almost unmistakably betrays its Byzantine age and 
origin :— 
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“Tt was this great King Solomon who bade the Regal Throne to be 
wrought. He had it covered with the fine gold of Ophir; it was found- 
ed upon gleaming marble, and‘was inlaid with onyx-stones, emeralds, 
crystals, pearls, and all manner of precious stones. No king ever pos- 
sessed a like work of art, and no empire could produce a throne the like 
of it. And in such manner was it made: It had six steps, and upon 
each there stood twelve lions of gold over against twelve eagles of 
gold—a lion always against an eagle,.and an eagle always against 
a lion. In such wise that the right paw of the lion lay opposite the 
right wing of an eagle and the left wing of the eagle to the right paw 
of the lion. The entire number of the lions was seventy-two, and that 
of the eagles was seventy-two. At the top there was a round seat for 
the King. And there were also other creatures on the six steps leading 
upwards, On the first there crouched a golden ox, and over against 
him another golden lion. On the second a golden wolf over against 
a golden lamb. On the third, a golden camel against a golden hoopoe. 
On the fourth, a golden eagle against a golden peacock. On the fifth, 
a golden cat against a golden cock. On the sixth, a golden hawk 
against a golden dove. On the height of the throne there was another 
golden dove, which held a hawk between her feet. Above these stood 
a golden candlestick, exquisitely adorned with bowls, branches, knops, 
flowers, snuffers, snuff-dishes, and all that was requisite. And out of 
it went on one side seven arms, upon which the seven Fathers of the 
World were represented, to wit: Adam, .the first man, Noah, Shem, 
the great Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Job. On the other side there 
went out other seven branches, upon which were to be seen the seven 
pious ones of the world, to wit: Levy, Kehath, Amram, Moses, Aaron, 
Eldad, and Medad; also Hur, the Prophet. Over the candlestick was 
fixed a beautiful golden jar, filled with the costliest oil, from which 
the lights were kindled in the Temple, and below the jar stood a gold- 
en cask, also filled with the costliest oil, from which the lamps of the 
candlesticks were replenished. Upon the cask there was the figure of 
Eli, the High-Priest, and on two olive-branches issuing from it were to 
be seen engraven Hophni and Phineas, his two sons. Out of the two 
olive-branches there issued two golden lamps upon which were depicted 
the two sons of Aaron, Nadab and Abihu. There were two seats near 
the golden cask, one for the High-Priest, the other for his locum tenens. 
Around the throne were ranged seventy golden chairs, upon which the 
seventy Sanhedrin took their seats to pronounce judgment before King 
Solomon. Two huge golden fishes were fixed at each side of Solomon’s 
head, so that his head should sit firmly, and over the throne four and 
twenty golden vines spread their shadows-over the King’s countenance. 
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Whenever Solomon wished to proceed to some place, the throne 
moved under him by itself, through the cunning workmanship that 
was in it. When he placed his foot upon the first step, the golden 
bull drew him up to the second, from the second he was drawn up 
by the wolf to the third, and so on till he reached the sixth, when 
the eagles flew down, lifted the King up, and seated him upon his seat. 
The whol eof the works inside the throne were moved by a gigantic sea- 
monster made of silver. And when the kings of the earth heard the 
tale of Solomon’s royal throne, they all assembled and bowed down be- 
fore the King and said, ‘A throne like unto this has never yet been 
made for any king, nor has any nation ever produced the like of it.’ 
The kings, seeing the splendor of this throne, threw themselves on 
their faces and praised the Maker of the Universe. When King Solo- 
mon had mounted it and sat down, the great eagle arose, seized the 
golden crown, and placed it upon his head. Then the great seaynonster 
began to move the wheels within. Then lions and eagles rose up of a 
sudden and surrounded the King’s anointed person, while the golden 
dove flew down, opened the tabernacle, took out the Book of the Law, 
and placed it into the King’s lap, so that it might be fulfilled as it is 
written, ‘ This Book of the Law shall remain with the King, and he 
shall read therein all his life, in order that he and his sons may reign 
over Israel.’ Often the High-Priest appeared to salute the King, when 
the Elders sat both to the right and to the left of him, to pronounce 
judgment unto the people. Now, when witnesses appeared to give 
false witness before Solomon, the wheels began to move, and lo! the 
bulls bellowed, the lions roared, the wolves howled, the tigers growled, 
the birds whistled, the cats mewed, the peacocks shrieked, the cocks 
crowed, the hawks croaked, and there was heard altogether a mighty 
and fearful noise, which deprived these false witnesses of all their cour- 
age, and they said unto themselves, ‘ Let us rather give righteous wit- 
ness, or else the whole world will be destroyed through our sin.” As 
often as the King mounted, the lions also scattered sweet-smelling 
waters around. 

‘A throne like unto this was not possessed. by any other king. But 
when Israel sinned, Nebuchadnezzar, the wicked king of Babel, grew 
powerful, made war upon the Israelites, and destroyed the land of Israel. 
He gave the city of Jerusalem over to pillage, burned the holy Temple, 
and carried the Israelites into captivity to Rablah, the Jand of Cha- 
math. He also carried away with him the throne of Solomon. And 
as the wicked one was about to mount the steps so as to sit down 
thereon, he did not know that it was by cunning wheelworks that the 
throne was mounted. He placed his foot upon _the first step and in- 
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stantly the golden lion stretched out his right paw and hit the king’s 
left hip, so that he grew lame for the rest of his days: After Nebuchad- 
nezzar, King of Babel, came Alexander the Macedonian, who took 
away the throne of King Solomon, and carried it to Egypt. The king 
Shisak once saw this throne, more splendid than any other, and he, too, 
desired to sit on it. But he also knew not of the wheels within, and 
when he placed his right foot upon the first step, lo! the lion, stretch- 
ing out his left paw again, with one blow upon the king’s right hip, 
lamed him also, so that his name became Pharaoh-Necho, which means 
the Limping. Then came the son of Antiochus, who made war against 
the land of Egypt, destroyed it, conquered the throne of the Great 
King, and carried it away in a ship. There one foot of the throne 
got detached from its golden chair, and all the artificers of the world 
were collected together to mend it, and they could not; and so it re- 
mained even untothisday. Then the kingdom of the Great King was 
destroyed, and Cyrus the Persian became possessed of the throne. 
This king had the merit of occupying himself with the rebuilding of 
the Temple, and he was deemed worthy, he alone, to sit upon it, though 
it was broken and its splendor had departed. What has become of. 
it now no man knoweth.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 





TALMUDICAL*. ANECDOTES. 
RABBI SIMON AND THE JEWELS. 


Rassr Snion once bought a camel of an Ishmaelite: his disciples 
took it home, and on removing the saddle discovered a band of 
diamonds concealed under it. “Rabbi! Rabbi!” exclaimed they, 
“the blessing of God maketh rich,” intimating that it was a God- 
send. “ Take the diamonds back to the man of whom I purchased the 
animal,” said the virtuous Rabbi; “he sold me a camel, not precious 
stones.” The diamonds were accordingly returned, to the no small sur- 
prise of the proper owner, but the Rabbi preserved the much more valu- 
able jewels, Honesty and Inrecriry.— Midrash Debarim Rabah. 










THE HEAVENLY LAMP. 


Rasst Tancuvum was once asked whether it was allowable to extin- 
guish a candle on the Sabbath, in case it incommoded a sick, person? . 
“What a question you ask!” replied the Rabbi. “True, you call a 
burning candle a light; so is the soul of man,-—nay, it is called ‘a 
heavenly light.’ Is it not better to extinguish an earthly light than a 
heavenly light ?”— TZ. Shadbath. | 
Vou. I1.—3 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


On earth there is nothing great but man; in man there is nothing 
great but mind.—Sir William Hamilton. 

The angel that communicates between God and man is man’s reason. 
—Maimonides. 

Did the Almighty, holding in His right hand Truth, and in His left 
Search after Truth, deign to tender me the one I might prefer, in all 
humility, but without hesitation, I should request Search after Truth. 
—Lessing. 

If I held truth captive in my hand, I should open my hand and 
let it fly, in order that I might again pursue and capture it.—Male- 
branche. 

Superstition pours poison upon the most salutary aliments; it is its 
own enemy as well as that of mankind.— Voltazre. 

The good things which belong to prosperity are to be wished, but 
the good things that belong to adversity are to be admired.—Seneca. 

Virtue is like precious odors, most fragrant when they are incensed 


or crushed: for prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity doth 
best discover virtue.— Bacon. 


The praise of the envious is far less creditable than their censure; 
they praise only that which they can surpass, but that which sur- 
passes them they censure.— Colton. 

He that will not reason is a bigot, he that cannot reason is a fool, 
and he that dares not reason is a slave.—Sir William Drummond. 

It is the province of folly to discover the faults of others and forget 
its own.— Cicero. 

Prosperity begets friends; adversity proves them.— Publius Syrus. 

When a man’s life is despicable, it follows that his preaching must 
fall into contempt.—S¢. Gregory. 

Man is but a reed—the very frailest in nature; but he is a reed that 
thinks. It needs not that the whole universe should arm to crush 
him. He dies from an exhalation, from a drop of water. But should 
the universe conspire to crush him, man would still be nobler than 
that by which he falls; for he knows that he dies, and of the victory 
which the universe has over him, the universe knows nothing. Thus 
our whole dignity consists in thought.— Pascal. 





NOTES ON JEWISH EVENTS. 
CONSOLIDATION OF THE CONGREGATIONS SHAARAY TEFILAH AND BETH-EL. 


Tue consolidation of the Thirty-third Street Congregation Beth-E1 
with the Forty-fourth Street Congregation Shaaray Tefilah having 
recently been effected, and the entire property of the former handed 
over to the latter, the fifty-two members of the Beth-E7 were formally 
received and installed as members of the Shaaray Tefilah on Friday 
evening, September 8th. The attendance was large, and the exer- 
cises throughout were conducted with a decorum seldom witnessed in 
orthodox congregations, but always to be seen in the synagogue of our 
worthy friend Dr. Isaacs, As that good old gentleman stated in his 
address on the occasion, the members of his synagogue, though “ con- 
servatives in retaining all that was good in the ancient service and 
rites,” were yet “ ‘reformers ’ as regards the maintenance of order.” We 
trust the day is not far distant when the Shaaray Tefilah, with their 
esteemed pastor, will be “reformers” on other points as well. 

By this consolidation the Forty-fourth Street Synagogue has ac- 
quired fifty-two new members, a burial-gronnd, and the building of 
the Beth-H'l on Thirty-third street. 

We congratulate both parties to this union, and hope that the con- 
gregation which has been thus strengthened will continue to prosper 
and progress, and accomplish much good in Israel’s cause. 


JEWISH FOLLY AND AMERICAN ILLIBERALITY. 


We had believed that the superstitious and ridiculous ceremony of 
Tashlich, which is performed at the brink of a river on New Year’s 
day, had long since been forgotten in this country, and that the most 
rigid orthodox was by far too sensible to revive it. We were, however, 
mistaken, for on last Rosh Hashana a number of Jews, for the most 
part Russians and Poles, collected at the foot of one of the East Side 
streets and went through the unseemly and senseless performance. 
While engaged in this folly, which a contemporary calls “a harmless 
service ” and their “ devotions,” they were attacked by a crowd of men 
and boys, who severely maltreated them, and seriously hurt their rabbi. 
Such an outrage deserves the strongest censure of the press, and the 
rowdies who perpetrated it ought to receive the utmost penalty of the 
law. At the same time, we ask all intelligent Jews, who love their re- 
ligion, be they ever so orthodox, whether it is not lamentable to see 
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silly men doing everything in their power to bring Judaism into dis- 
repute? Is it not bad enough that these men practice their mummeries 
among themselves, in their houses of worship and in their private 
homes, but that they must also, in their ignorance, bring them promi- 
nently in the thoroughfares of a large city with a mixed population, 
and thus invite a conflict with the lower classes? To our mind the 
ceremony of Tashlich is not only a desecration of New Year’s day, but 
of Judaism, and the sooner our orthodox brethren banish it from their 
rites, the better will it be for themselves, and the more will they be re- 
spected by the general public. 


FOUR NEW LODGES OF THE I. 0. B. B. 


Durine the past few weeks the Order of B’nai Berith has received 
a considerable accession in this city. No less than four lodges were 
installed—viz., “ Asariah Lodge, No. 164;” “Michel Lodge, No. 166;” 
“ Chananiah Lodge, No. 165,” and “ Sulamith Lodge, No. 167.” These 
new lodges give an aggregate number of over 300 members to the 
Order. The activity shown by the members in organizing these lodges 
must ‘doubtless be as gratifying to the brethren generally as to the 
executive officers, since the growth of the Order in New York is not 
as large as could be desired. The majority of lodges conduct their 
proceedings in the German language, and these four new ones belong 
also to the same class. The Order would, in our opinion, be greatly bene- 
fited if more lodges could be induced to adopt the vernacular instead of 
a foreign tongue. We think it a great mistake for public bodies in the 
United States to transact their business in any other language except 
the vernacular. Our German brethren are, with few exceptions, able 
to speak English sufficiently well for all practical purposes. Why, then, 
do they so persistently refuse to speak that language in their public as- 
semblages? A very clannish feeling is thus exhibited, and a great 
injustice done to American-born Israelites, who are in this way effectu- 
ally debarred from participating in matters in which all Israelites feel 
a deep interest. 


CONSECRATION OF A NEW SYNAGOGUE IN FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET. 


Tue Congregation Adas Israel, which has only been a short time in 
existence, consecrated their new synagogue on Fifty-seventh street, 
near First avenue, on Friday evening, Sept. 8. As is usual on such 
occasions, the services were unnecessarily prolonged, not only by pro- 
saic discourses, but by the numerous songs, prayers, and circuits with 
the scrolls of the-Law. The reader and choir of the Thirty-fourth street 
Congregation officiated ; the Rev. Dr. Vidaver gave the English ora- 
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tion, and the Rev. J. Wasserman the German one. The worship of 
the Congregation is said to be conducted on strictly orthodox princi- 
ples, and service is to be performed regularly twice a day. It is be- 
lieved that in time this will become a very large congregation, as there 
is a constant increase of members, and the locality is one in which 
many Jewish families reside. 


RE-DEDICATION OF A SYNAGOGUE EN BROOKLYN. 


Tue orthodox (?) Congregation Beth Elohim, of Pearl street, Brook- 
lyn, having thoroughly repaired and enlarged their synagogue, held a 
dedication service on Sunday, Sept. 10. Two orations were deliv- 
ered: one in English, by Rev. 8. M. Isaacs, and the other in German, 
by Rev. J. Wasserman. The reader of the congregation, Rev. S. 
Brandestine, gave the consecration prayer. The synagogue is capable 
of holding over six hundred persons, and the earnest manner in which 
the ‘members have labored to maintain their congregation gives evi- 
dence of future prosperity. 


ANOTHER REFORMED CONGREGATION. 


Tur Brith Sholom Congregation of Troy, N. Y., have made a step 
in the right direction. They recently elected Rev. Dr. Eberson, late 
of Birmingham, England, as their minister, and this gentleman, it is 
said, gives great satisfaction. Shortly after his election a choir and an 
organ were introduced, the service considerably abridged, and the use 
of family pews adopted. The first move for a proper reform has thus 
been made, and we doubt not that we shall soon hear of still further pro- 
gress. Great credit is due not only to the minister, to the president, 
Mr. Emanuel Gratz, and the executive officers who advocated these 
reforms, but to all the members who unanimously accepted them, and 
preserved peace and harmony in their midst. May every blessing 
attend the B’rith Sholom. 


BRIEF NOTES. 


Two new synagogues in the State of Pennsylvania have recently 
been consecrated, one in Easton, by Rev. Dr. Wise, and one in Dan- 
ville, by Rev. Dr. Jastrow. 

A new synagogue has been dedicated in Columbus, Ind. The con- 
gregation consists of fourteen families. 

The Congregation Mishkan Israel, of Boston, dedicated a new syna- 
gogue in Ash street, a few weeks ago, thus making the fifth synagogue 
in the “ hub of the universe.” 
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Rev. Dr. E. B. M. Browne has been elected minister of the congrega- 
tion of Evansville, Ind. 


Rev. Dr. Falk Vidaver has succeeded Dr. Guinzburg as minister to 
to the Ahavas Sholem congregation of Boston, Mass. 


‘The Hebrew Relief Society has given $2,300 for the benefit of the 
poor. 
The library purchased by the Temple Emann-El has arrived, and 


the books have been temporarily deposited in the “ robing-room ” of the 
Temple. 


The Comptroller of the State ‘has sent Mr. Oettinger, the Presi- 
dent of the Hebrew Free School Association, a check for $932.76, being 
the appropriation for the Society out of the “Charity School Fund.” 


Baron Arthur de Rothschild has been decorated by the King of the 
Belgians with the Order of Leopold. 


Herr Schreiber, of Berlin, has been appointed Commissary in 
France to protect the interests of Prussian subjects who reside in 
France. 


The Jewish community of Trieste will soon erect a large and mag- 
nificent synagogue. 

The great house of Rothschild, in Paris, has sent 10,000 franes for 
the relief of the Swiss who have suffered by the recent inundation. 


The Jews of London are about to establish another free school. 
The Rothschilds and Goldsmids are among the largest subscribers. 


Mr. Adolph Kohn, of Munich, has bequeathed 20,000 gulden to the 
University, for the support of Jewish students. 


A new synagogue has been recently dedicated in Bristol, England. 
The chief rabbi, Rev. Dr. Adler, and the minister of the congregation, 
Rev. B. Berliner, officiated. The cost of the building was £4,000. 


The erection of a synagogue in Margate, England, is in contempla- 
tion, and will doubtless be soon commenced. 


The Jews of Leonka, in the Fiji Islands, have established a little — 
congregation and hold weekly services. 


A new synagogue is to be erected in Sydney, Australia. The first 
list of the subscriptions shows a total of £3,219. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tae Comer; or, Toe Earru, in 11s Variep Puases, Past, Present, 
anD Futurr. By Non Quis? Sep Quip. New York: Z G. 
Hale & Sons. 

Tue Comer is certainly an extraordinary book, and overturns all 
our notions of astronomy so completely, that at the close of the work 
we are half inclined to believe that the old speculations in physical 
science are about as vague as the new. The first part of the work 
treats of the Creation and the World before the flood. By a remark- 
able process of reasoning the Earth is proved not to be a planet, but a 
comet! Whole chapters are devoted to “ Adamland ”—its form, soil, 
climate, vegetation, natural history, and population. We are also told 
how and when ‘the Ark was built, its tonnage and freight; and we even 
have given us a log-book of Noah’s voyage. 

In the second part, the endeavor is made to prove the truth of the 
narrative of the Deluge from existing facts. “The present peculiar 
shape of the earth, the icebergs and glaciers, the slates, limestones, and 
sea-shells, the fossils, the different sands and soils, are all cited as wit- 
nesses to the truth of the Biblical account. 

The third part is devoted to the Earth’s future, and unfolds the grand 
changes that will occur, preparatory to the millennial period, when all 
created beings will enjoy the highest state of happiness. 

Kine Arruur: A Poem. By Epwarp Butwer, Lorp Lyrron. New 

York: Harper & Bros, — 

Few readers of English literature are unacquainted with this beau- 
tiful poem. The name of Bulwer is a household word, the creations 
of his fancy are to be found in every library, and generations yet un- 
born will admire his wonderful genius. To the revised edition of King 
Arthur is a preface which in many respects is a remarkable produc- 
tion. Referring to Tennyson, Bulwer writes: “In deference to the 
fame of an illustrious contemporary, 1 may be permitted to observe 
that when, in my college days, 1 proposed to my ambition the task of 
@ narrative poem, having King Arthur for its hero, I could not have 
even guessed that the same subject would occur to a poet somewhat 

younger than myself, and then unknown to the public; and though, 
when my work was first printed, in 1848, Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur’ had appeared, I was not aware of any intention on his part 
to connect it with other poems illustrating selected fables of the legend- 
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ary king. Fortunately for me, the point of view from which the sub- 
ject had already presented itself to my imagination, and the design 
and plan I had proposed to myself in the treatment of it, were so re- 
mote from the domains of romance to which the genius of Mr. Tenny- 
son has resorted, that I may claim one merit rare in those who have come 
after him—I have filled no pitcher from fountains hallowed to himself.” 

In issuing this poem, Messrs. Harper & Bros. have as usual dis- 
played considerable taste. The type, paper, printing, and binding 
are unexceptionable, and altogether the volume before us is as pretty 
a one as can be desired. 

Amenities oF Lirrrature, consisting of sketches and characters of 
English Literature. By Isaac Disrazit. 2 vols. New York: W. 
J. Widdleton. 

In our last issue we noticed the very handsome library edition of 
Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, published by Mr. Widdleton. We 
now have to acknowledge the receipt of the Amenities of Literature, in 
two volumes. These are produced in the same style as the Curiosities, 
and all the comments we then made will apply as justly to the present 
volumes. This edition is entirely new, the original having been revised 
and edited by the author’s son, the Rt. Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. 


A Treatise on Enouish Punctuation. By Joun Wirson. New 

York and Chicago: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 

‘A work of this nature, which has in a few years reached its twentieth 
edition, shows by this very fact its sterling merit. Indeed, we regard 
it as invaluable to all who would write the English language correctly. 
Of all persons, letter-writers, authors, printers, and correctors of the 
press, stand in much need of such a book, and for their use especially 
has this volume been designed. An able introduction sets forth the 
great importance of punctuation, and exhibits the plan of the work and 
definitions of the terms used. The subject is then very skilfully treated, 
full rules and exercises being given. An appendix contains hints on 
the preparation of copy and on proof-reading, specimen of proof-sheet, 
rules on the use of capitals, a list of abbreviations, etc. 

Gipron’s Rock. By Karsaerme Savunpers. Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott & Co. 

Tue extraordinary success which this book has achieved in England, 
and encomiums passed upon it by the British press, would in them- 
selves be sufficient to ensure for it a favorable reception from the 
American public. Its own merits will, however, be its best reeommen- 
dation. From the beginning to the end of her story, the author 
carries with her the interest of the readers, so elaborate is the plot, 
and so skilfully has she represented the passions of human nature. 





